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Abstract 

The notion or ...a,.n.. Interaction,- ,„tro.ue.. as a type or 
intr.per^onal =o..unlc.tlon. i..,,n.. Interaction refers to a 
cosnlt.ve p.oc.a. Individuals l..,,„e th,„elve, .avlng 

conv.ra.tlon, with al.mrioant oth.ra. I...,.., Interaction, „ay 
occur. ..ror. or art.r actual encounter.. xt 1., .u.seete. that 
^-Mln.. interaction, are .u.tirunotlonal . Major runctlons 
induce re..ar.ln, Tor anticipate, encounters, enhancing 
conri.enc. in evaluative altuatlona. .n. relieving tension. 
H-ult, or a ,tu.y indicate that l..,in.d Interactions tend to 
occur with ro.antlo partner,, .e..er. or the oppo,lte.,ex. and 
r.-llr .fber,.. Topic, or dlscuaalon Involve relational l„ues. 
These topic, tended to he equally piea,ant and unplea,ant. In 
..l^Jltlon. re.ult. ,u,ge,ted that l..,in.d Interaction, .ay he 
.y-runotlonal ror lonely Individual,.' r^.Jns. are dl,cus3ed In 
ter., or rive hypothe,e, and l.pUc.tlons ror ruture ,tudle, are 
evaluated. 
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Intrapersonal Communication and 
Imagined Interactions 
An assumption guiding much communication research Is that 
communication behavior is accompanied by social cognition. It Is 
clear, for example, that social actors focus on and organize 
ongoing communicative interaction (Duval and Wlcklund, 1972; 
Turner, 1978; Snyder, 1974, 1979; Taylor and Flske, 1978). 
Likewise, communicators appear to actively construct their 
realities by employing cognitive attitude structures (Flshbcln 
and AJzen, 1975), implicit theories (Helder, 1958; Kelly, 1955; 
Schutz, 1932; Piaget, 1932, Vegner k Vallacher, 1977; Jones & 
Davis, 1965), and cognitive scripts/achcmas (Schank 1 Abelson, 
1977 ; Tesser, 1978; Tversky^ * lahneman, '980; Shweder, 1975), 
Researchers have also explored how communicators monitor various 
situational stimuli, matching message strategies to situational 
constraints prior to message sending. Sillars (1980), for 
instance,^ found that college roommates who were videotaped 
discussing issues potentially affecting their relationship based 
their choice of appropriate interpersonal messages on the 
perceived linkage between situational factors and their goals and 
interpretations. Similarly, McLaughlin, Cody and O'Hair (1983) 
examined communicators' abilities to match aJiounts for failure 
to situational exigencies. Other researchers have explored the 
role of social cognition during deception (Greene, O'Halr, Cody, 
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4 Yen, 1985), initial interaction (Douglas 1983), persuasion 
(Saith, 1983) and group decision-making (Poole, 1983). 

While this research has added to our general understanding 
of social cognition and its relationship to Message production, 
interpretation and (storage, little is known about the 
relationship between social cognition and aessage rehearsal and 
reYiew. Indeed, aany studies T'ely on computer analogies to 
c on c ep t ua 1 i2 e aessage selection and interpretation. When 
confronted with coaaunicat ion situations, actors scan available 
"cognitive schemata' for inforaation about how to best achieve 
their purposes within these situations. Actors identify goals 
and constraints and decide upon alternative aessage strategies 
best adapted to these goals and constraints. The present article 
attempts to extend current thinking by considering the role of 
"iaagined interactions* in (1) message selection and 
interpretation, and (2) in interpersonal relationships. Ve 
suggest that the concept of imagined interactions captures a 
diaension of "intrapersonal* comaunication barely understood by 
communication researchers. Further, we report the results of a 
study that indicates the prevalence of imagined interactions and 
relates them to various communicative functions. 

Imagined InteraG tiona and Int rapersonal Conmunlf^ation 

The notion of inagined interactions is derived from work in 
intraper sonal communication and symbolic interaction. Wenberg 
and Wilmot (1973) claim that *Ultimately» all communication 
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responses take place within l person as he reacts to various 
coBBunlcatlon cues . . . Intrapersonal coB»ujilcatlon provides the 
basis for all other coMunlcatlon arenas" (p. 21). They suggest 
that "Intrapersonal coBMunlcatlon Is the co.aunl cat Ion with 
oneself. Within this arena, one receives signals that 
charact.riie one's own feelings or sens.atlons" (p. 20). 
Likewise, Brooks (1978) describes intrapersonal co««unlcatlon as 
•the level upon which an Inc'lvldual 'talks to hinself and thus 
handles events, ideas and experiences" (p. 13). Jjoloff and 
Berger ( 1982) add that lntraperson«i Cu-iiunicit? on, like social 
cognition, involves the use or rr.presentational syst««s, focuses 
on certain aspects of Intera'itlon (e.g., self, others, or 
behaviors), and has sone impact on behavior. 

CoMBunicatlon scholars have described intrapersonal 
coaBunlcatlon as what Head (193*) called the ■internalized 
conversation of gestures* (p. 173). Mead cited an individual's 
ability to Monitor social action as a distinguishing nark of 
huaan Intelligence. He showed that individuals can have present, 
■in terms of attitudes or Implicit responses, the alternative 
possible overt completions of any given act in which we are 
involved* (p. II7). The Individual can 'tost out Implicitly the 
various possible completions of an already initiated act in 
advance of actual completion of the act,* and thus choose 'the 
one which it Is most desirable to perform explicitly or carry 
Into overt effect* (p. 117). This process pertains, In part, to 
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what Mead called the individual's internal conversation with 
hia/hersclf . These internal dialogues could involve taking the 
role of others to see ourselves as others see us. As Mead (1934) 
illustrates, "One separates th« significance of'whatNhe is saying 
to other froM the actual speech and gets it r-eady before saying 
it. He thinks it out, and perhaps writes it in the form of a 
book* (p. 118). This sort of pre-coM»unicative aental activity, 
explain Manis and Meltzer (1978), »is a peculiar type of activity 
that goes on in the experience of the person. The activity is 
that of the person responding to himself, of indicating things to 
hiaself* (p. 21). Mead adds that such activity is essential tr 
the constitution of the self: "That the person should be 
responding to himself i-a necessary to the self, and it id this 
sort of social conduct which provides behavior withj j which that 
self appears* (p. 118). What is important about this type of 
aental activity is that (1) one may consciously take the role of 
others, imagining how they sight respond to one's Messages within 
particular situations, and thus (2) one can test and imagine the 
consequences of alternative messages prior to communication. 

Rosenblatt and Meyer ( 1986 ) have applied Mead * s notion to 
counseling situations. They posit the existence of imagined 
interactions, suggesting that they "may occur in self-controlled 
daydreams, or they may occur as the mind wanders* (p. 319)* 
Imagined interactions may possess many of the traits of real 
conversations: they may be fragmentary^ extended, rambling, 
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repetitive, or coherent. Actors within i-agined interaction, may 
control conversations, or relinquish control to imagined others, 
imagined interactions occur frequently during the course of an 
actor's day. Most involve actors in conversation with 
significant other.,, such as family members, close friends, 
intimates, or work partners. 

Rosenblatt and Meyer fail to conceptualise adequately their 
notion of imagined interaction. He suggest that imagined 
interactions refer to a process of social cognition whereby 
actors imagine themselves in interaotion Mith others. Imagined 
interactions may precede, follow, or even help constitute the 
decision-.king process. Brook's notion that intr.personal 
communication involves -talking- to oneself is important, for not 
only-do individuals talk to themselves. but during imagined 
interactions they talk to others as well. Thus, we surmise that 
imagined interactions are an extended form of intrapersonal 
consuQi cat ion « 

A distinction must be made between cognitive decision-making 
and imagined interactions. Cognitive decision-making refers to 
the proces3 whereby actors examine cognitive schemata for 

K<.v,o»<«r, ImaKined interactions are in 
appropriate message behaviors. xmagiu"" 

principle different from decision-making processes insofar as 
they involve the actor in imagined dialogue with anticipated 
others, imagined interactions are attempts to simulate real-life 
conversations with significant others. One can actually envision 
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participation in disco ur.'^e with others, anticipate - their 
response, and even aosujnc their roles* Although ioagined 
interactions «ay not picture fully the context of actual (or 
recalled) conversation, we believe individuals can accurately 
represent »any of the physical and socio-eaotio^al elements which 
are a part of real interaction* There are, however, instances 
where real encounters radically depart fro« their imagined 
predecessors. Thus, imagined interactions should be conceived as 
an extension of intrapersonal cokuunicatlon and as a specific 
type of social cognition in which coaaunicators experience 
cognitive representations of conversation with its accompanying 
verbal and nonverbal features. In the parlence of cognitive 
theorists, imagined interactions are perhaps best related to what 
Greene (1984) calls "procedural records"- — cognitive structures 
which provide cues for rehearsing and/or reviewing interaction. 
General Functions of Imagined Interactions 
Imagined interactions may achieve the general function of 
developing cognitive scripts. lellerman (1984) has argued that 
the method by which cognitive scripts are acquired has received 
little attention. We suggest that individuals develop scripts 
partially through imagined interactions. Like scripts, imagined 
interactions may be abstractions of an ongoing stream of behavior 
to which central tendencies are extracted and stored. These 
interactions may not oe accurate renderings of • eal conversation. 
They may be both functional and dy/f unc t ional . Nevertheless, 
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engaging in inagined interactions may help assemble information 
for later script development or alteration. 

Imagined interactions are probabably al.ilar to what Abelson 
(1976) calls collections of "vignettes,- or representations of 
events of *hort duration, -.uct, like a panel in a cartoon strip 
where a visual image ia accompanied by a verbal capti>n« 
(lelierman, p. 3). * coherent collection of vignettes forms a 
script, "much as the panels of a cartoon strip form a story- 
(lellerman, 1984, p. 3). 1« one engages in imagined interaction, 
a series of turn-taking or topic changes .ay correspond to panel 
(vignette) changes. An imagined interaction may progress like a 
cartoon, in logical sequence from one topic to the next. Like 
the cartoon reader, an individual having an imagined interaction^ 
i» afforded the luxury of -ovlng back and forth over the panel, 
even -rewriting- the strip if appropriate. Coherent imagined 
interactions may form cognitive scripts; incoherent imagined 
interactions .ay form partial or inchoate scripts. 

The analogy to cartoon strips is inportant to understanding 
imagined interactions. For like these strips, imagined 
interactions .ay be visual and verbal. Moreover, interactants 
may possess, like cartoon characters, extraordinary powers of 
conversational control (e.g., prediction, mind-reading, 
time-travel, pause, and so on) not afforded real-life 
Interlocutera. 
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Greene (1984) argues that nuch cognitive research assumes 
that cognitive systems have developed to facilitate action' (see 
*lso Voraan, 1980), and that the functions of cognitive systems 
are best undbrstood in ter.s of their l.pllcatloni for action 
(Qreene, 198i|). In other words, cognitive systems possess 
■•chanis.5 allowing individuals to plan Interpersonal 
comnunlcatlon and to guage the effec.a of this coaaunlcatlon. 
iBaglned Interactions aay function as one such cognitive 
■echanlsa. 

For aethodologlcal reasons, Greene eschews the teralnology 
related to cognitive schema theory, repl»clng It with the notion 
Of "procedural records." i procedural record Is defined as »a 
■odular entltr containing a specification for action and an 
outcome associated with that action" (p. 29^). These records 
provide functional infornation about engaging different aspects 
of interperaonal communication. Like cognitive schemata and 
sci'ipts, it is possible that imagined interactions activate, and 
possibly constitute, proc ?dural records for coping with specific 
interpersonal communication situations. 

Imagined interactions may function more subtly to assist the 
construction of social reality. Citing Berger and Luckman 
(1966), Caughey (1984) contends that by rehearsing anticipated 
conversations, "we also bind ourselves tightly within a given 
culturally constructed franeworke These inner conversations nay 
be Just as important as actual conversations" in managing our 
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sense of social reality, (p. 1ii6). laagined interactions nay be 
related to the social construction of reality in at least two 
other ways: First, rehearsing expected interactions reaffirm? 
what one believes to be a particular state of affairs in a 
relationship. Second, they allow one to test a- given stock of 
relational knowledge against what one anticipates might transpire 
in real conversation. For exaaplc, a person may believe his/her 
relational partner to be relatively trustworthy. Faced with a 
situation where he/she must disclose confidential information, 
the individual may "test* various disclosive strategies and 
■imagine* their effects on the partner. Kach strategy will be 
measured against what the person 'knows* about the partner's 
relative trustworthiness. 

Thus, like cognitive schemata, imagined Interactions 
organize and interpret symbolic stimuli from the external 
enviro"'nment. They provide individuals with information about the 
■world*. But manifesting themselves as they do in the flow of 
consciousness, imagined interactions represent one's perceptions 
of the social world in ways qualitatively different from current 
notions of cognitive schemas and intrapersonal communicatior • 
Imagined interactions , in other words, provide individuals with 
animated and visual as well as vsrbal representations of one's 
relational environment. 

V 
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Hvuotbeaea 

Edwards, Honcycutt and Zagacki (1987) have jonducted the 

only e»plrlcal study of Imagined interactions. They found that 

IndlTlduals report their imagined interactions to be pleasant; 

they also report that self talks more than other during imagined 

interaction. In addition, imagined interactions may be more 

dysfunctional for lonely individuals. • That is, the more lonely 

an individual, the greater the discrepancy between his/her 

reported imagined interaction and he actual encounter. On the 

basis of these findings we posit the following hypotheses: 

HI: Individuals will report their imagined interactions are more 
pleasant than unpleasant. 

H2: Individuals will report that the self talks more than the 
other. 

H3: Imagined interactions will differ as a function of 
lotieliness . 

Duck (1980) has recommended that interpersonal research 
should move beyond overt relational encounters to consider the 
ways in which individuals covertly maintain relationships. For 
example, researchers should examine the time interactants "spend 
alone "replaying* relational events, analyzing future encounters, 
even fantasising about likely or possible (or impossible) futures 
for the relationship" (Duck, p. 118). We suggest that imagined 
interactions may be a part of this covert process of relational 
maintenance. Ve share with Duck the belief that the many 
important determinants of relational development occur outside 
immediate co n v e r sa t i o n-- t hey occur in the cognitive domain of 
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imagined interactions. If thia is true, then we can e.pect 

imagined Interactions to occur with topics dealing with 

relational events or issues. Si.ilarly, we expect that «any 

imagined interactions will occur with relational partners. On 

this basis, the following hypotheses are generated: 

H4: Individuals will report that ..ny of their i.aelned 
interaction topics deal with relational issues ^"^^^"^ 

interactions occur with relational partners. Kinea 
Methods tnd P poocfliirg fl 

laatruBeptatin^ 

Subjects completed the Survey of Imagined Interaction. The 
instru.ent consists of two sections; this report focuses on 
results of the second section. [Section 1 consists of a 21 item 
survey on experiences with imagined interactions (see Edwards, et 
al., 1987).] Section 2 consists primarily of a series of open-, 
ended questions about iaagin.d interactions. First, subjects 
listed general topics of their imagined interactions. Next they 
listed the general relational partners with whom they inagine 
interactions. Then they were told to think of an imagined 
interaction they had experienced, to indicate the topic, the 
relational partner, and to identify when they had experienced it. 
Subjects were instructed to reconstruct the imagined interaction 
they recalled, and write out sa.ple lines of dialogue from it. 
They were asked to list the enotions they experienced from the 
interaction and they completed 10 closed-ended items uhich 
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.ea,ured satisfaction vlth the imagined interaction. The 10 
if«s were adapted fro. Hechf, Co».unlcation Satisfaction 

Inventory (1978). 
H dBlniat ration 

The Survey of I».gined Interaction was administered to 
sereral sections of an introductory course in interpersonal 
co..unication at a large southern university. AH participation 
was voluntary. So.e respondent, co.pleted the instrument during 
class ti.e. While others did not. So.e received class credit for 
participating while others did not. 

Eespondents to the survey also co.pleted the OCLA Loneliness 
scale (Russell, Peplau . Cutrona, 1980) within several days of 

responding to the survey of imagined interaction. This 

instrument was voluntary and was completed during class time; no 

participants received class credit. 

<^ph1ect3 

. t.t.l .f TO ..bj.0t= r.3po„... to botl, ln=tr...nt,. 
.uM.". ".e.. i. .S. rro. n to 6. .Uh t.o ..an as.. 

ao„ai=t.d or U para.at a.- 5= pa".«t f"'^"- 

frnitrnti 

.a r.3P..ae3 to th. op..-a»d.d ,u.sti..3 1» tt. Sur.., o. 
I.a.ln.d int.r.atlo. ... to be content an.l,»d for data 
...l,3i=. two und.rsra.uate ao.era .aa.ate. .ith a.te.oo- 
..,.lop.e.t an. ao«d t.e data. C.te.o.Ua fo. aao. op..-..-a. 
,„.,tl.n .are araate. tr.nsfarrl.s .ppro.l.atal, 50, of th. 
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lten>3 onto notecards. Tne coders Individually sorted the cards 
into stacks; then worked together to integrate their category 
Byste.s. The syste.s are assu.ed to be valid for two reasons: 
first, they .re based directly on th. d.t. provided by subjects. 
Second, th. .coders were si.Har to the subj.pts and should have 
comparable cognitive structuias. 

Seventeen different variables were coded froB the data: 
1. Gc a eril Tnplrn . Subjects listed topics thoy discuss in their 
imagined interactions. They were coded into 11 categories: 
conflicts/proble.s, dating, school/class, work/Job, activities, 
fa.ily, .o.ey, friends, ex-partners, s.all talk, and 
Biscellaneous. 

^' gg g gra l TT Pnrrnfir . l . Subjects listed the relational partners 
with who. they have imagined interactions. Responses were coded 
Into 10 categor.s: ro.antic partner, family .ember, friends,^ 
work related, roo.rate, authority figures, ex-jartners, 
strangers, prosective partners/acquaintances, and .iscellaneous. 
2- P i fl l PgUP Partnfr . Subjects were asked to identify the 
partner with who. they bad the iaagined interaction which they 
report. Dialogue partner was coded into the same categories as 
General II Partner. 

^. Begg p cy . Subjects indicated when they had their imagined 
Interaction. Responses were coded into 5 categories: today, 
yesterday, up to 1 week ago, up to 2 weeks ago, over 2 weeks ago. 
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5. LafiAUjifl. Subjects Identified where they had their imagined 
interaction. Responses were coded into 7 categories; 
respondent's hoae, partner's ho.e, in bed, on the phone, public 
place, work setting, and ■isceilaneous . 

6. B eporttd TOP ^ a . Subjects listad tha topics 'they discussed in 
their dialogue protocols. Besponses were coded into the same 11 
categories as General Topics. 

* f l rat I.lnw «nd Last Line. Coders identified whether 

the first and last lines provided in the dialogue protocol were 
spoken by the respondent (Self) or interaction partner (Other). 

* Se l f L i nen and Other Llnftn. Coders counted the number 

of lines of dialogue spoken by the respondent (Self) and the 
dialogue partner (Other). 

* ^2. Se l f Wnrrift and Other Worrin. Coders counted the number 
of words spoken by the repondent (Self) and dialogue partner 
(Other). 

13. * 14. Self Ouentlcnn and Other OuBxfMr,,,,., Coders counted 
the number of questions for each interactant. 

15. Ej Pt l O n a l Level . coders described the level of emotional 
arousal within the dialogue protocols, coding it into three 
levels: strong, medium, and neutral. 

1*' Observed — topica. Coders categorized the topics they 
observed in tb* dialogue protocols, and coded them into the same 
categories as for General Topics. 
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17. ^rt.d e . ono n. Subject, were aaked to Il.t the emotions 
they felt concerning the L.gined Interaction, they provided. 

Be.pon.e, were coded Into three c.tegorle,: negative, positive, 

and Mixed. Mixed responses occurred when respondents provided 

both positive and negative e.otlons. 

Data Anal^f^n 

Data were analyzed by providing frequencies fur the 
response, to the open e„ded questions, by crosstabulatlng 
responses and co.putlng Chi squares, by oo.putlng P.arson product 
-cent correlations to test for associations between some 
interval .easure.ents, and by computing t-tests for comparisons 
between groups and variables. Criterion alpha was .05. 

Bfiaultg 

coder reli.blity was good. Both assistants coded 
.pproxi.ately 15> of the total responses to test reliability: 
Scott. B pi (a conservative test of reliability) was computed for 
the coding data. fiellability (Scotfs pi) was ,8i, for topics, 
.94 for relationships; .41. for recency; .79 for location; .90 for 
first line; i,oo for last line; and .70 for emotions reported. 

Correlations we-e computed for the counting and rating data. 
Heli.bility was .92 for self lines; i.o for other lines; .99 for 
self words; 1,0 for other words; 1.0 for selff questions; 1.0 for 
other questions; and .85 for emotional level. 

fiellability checks were also performed after the coding was 
concluding. All estimates were comparable to the initial 
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coefficients. 

Beliability was also computed for the measure of 
cc-unication satisfaction (Cronback's alpha = .89) and the UCLA 
loneli„.„ 3c.le (CronbaC-s alpha = .88), These variables were 
diciioto.ized for so.e of the analyses. 

The results will be presented in two sections. The first 
section provides the frequencies for several variables, and the 
aecond section addresses the hypotheses, 
Freouenr^ifti, 

GC D Crfl] Taolr n. Table 1 li^ts the frequencies of the 
general topics of i.agined Interactions. The „ost co„«only 
occurring opic concerns dating and opposite sex relationships, 
followed rather distantly by c o n f i c t s / p r o b 1 e . s and 
work/job/career topics. 

G»era^ TT ?nr\ r ^Pr^ . Table 2 Usts the frequencies for the 
relational partners in i.agined interactions. Ro=.antic partners 
are the »o»t coaaon, followed by family .eabers and friends. Ex- 
partners, seldea »=entioned in other research in coaaunication, 
were reported by 16J of all respondents. 

P lal ogUfl Fflrrnrx . The nost comoon partners for the dialogue 
protocols provided by subjects were roaantic partners and friends 
(see Table 3). 

loagined interactions had occurred within the 
past week or yesterday (see Table i) ) . 
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L QCflt,L ^a3> Alfflost half of the imagined interactions occurred 
in the respondents' hoae, apartaent or rooa (see Table 5). 

g gporteri Tfir iXLa> The aost co»«only reported topic for the 
dialogue provided vas dating, followed by conf licts/problei.^ (See 
Table 6) . 

y i rat L i ne and Last Line, The self initiated the dialogues 
over twice as often as the other, and ended then about half the 
tiae (see Tables 7*8). 

S? l f L i nes and Ptfacr Linen* The se^f spoke an » --age of 
2*6 lines; the other spolce 2.6 (see Table 9). 

Se l f Vorri a and Other tforda. The self spoke an average of ^^ 
words per dialague; the other .poke 27 words (see Table 9). 

Se l f Qugfit l ons and Other Qne^^tj^nfi. the self and other each 
asked an average of .7 questions per dialogue (see Table 9). 

E g gt i ona i Level * Over half the tiae, the enotional level of 
€lie dialogues was strong (see Table 10). 

Sb . ^erYf d . Tgp l c^ . The aost coffittonly observed topics 
•.Observed within the dialogue by the coders as opposed to 
reported a priori by the respondents) were dating and 
conf licts/probleos (see Table 11) 

BgPOrted EaPtlo a* Positive and negative emotions were 
reported fairly equally; mixed eaotions were reported in 19J of 
the cases (see Table 12). 
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Hypotbeaefl/R^^.^garoh Qij^ stlons Answered 

Based on previous research and theory, we posed several 
hpotheses. Several analyses addressed these issues. 

The first hypothesis predicted that imagined interactions 
would be Bore positive than negative. This prediction is not 
confirmed. B«apond«nts reported about the saae number of 
positive and negative e»otions (see Table 12). A chi square test 
co»paring frequency of negative and positive eaotions revealed no 
significant difference. 

The second hypothesis predicted that the self would talk 
■ore than the other in the Imagined interactions. This 
hypothesis Is confirmed. T-tests (see Table 13) revealed that 
the self spoke «ore words and more lines than did the other. In 
addition, the self is significantly sore likely to initiate the 
dialogue in an imagined interaction (see Table 7). A chi square 
produced a value of 8.02 (df r i); probability is less than .01. 

The third hypothesis predicted that lonely individuals would 
differ from non-lonely individuals in their imagined 
interactions. This prediction is partially supported. There was 
no difference between the two groups in their level of verb age 
(self lines, other lines, self words or other words). However, 
loneliness is significantly n-»gatively correlated with 
satisfaction with the imagined interaction dialogue (r s -.36; 
p = *00^). When lonliness is dichotomized, lonely and nonlonely 
groups differ significantly in their reported emotions (see Table 
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U). A Chi square test was cooputed on the crosst abulatlon of 
lonllness and CMOtion using only the negative and positive 
emotions; chi square r 7.57 (df s 1), probability is less than 
.01. Lonely and non-lonely groups also differ significantly in 
their level of satisfaction (see Table 15). Lonely individuals 
*.xperience less satisfaction and .ore negative emotions with 
their imagined interactions than do non-lonely individuals. 

The fourth hypothesis predicted that aost of the dialogues 
would concern relational issues and topics. Approximately 59% of 
the reported topics concerned dating, conflicts/problems in 
relationships, faaily, friends, and ex-partners; ^^% concerned 
school, work, activities, aoney, small talk, and uiscellaneous . 
A Chi square test provided a value of 3.25 (df = 1); probability 
is less than .10, but greater than .05. 

The fifth hypothesis predicted that aost of the dialogue 
partners would be relational partners. This received strong 
support. Approxiaately 75J of the dialogue partners were 
romantic partners, family members, friends and roommates, while 
only 29% were work related, people in authority, ex-partners, 
strangers or prospective relational partners. A chi square test 
resulted in a value of 12.8; probability is less than .001. 

The results of this study reveal that imagined interactions 
have relational significance. The topics of imagined 
interacti(jns are generally concerned with dating and with issues 
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arising in relationships as conflict. The relational 

emphasis is important enough that so.e imagined interactions 
review past relational episodes; others explore prospective 
relationships. 

Hypothesi. one predicted that imagined interactions would be 
■ore positive than negative. This prediction was not supported. 
There were equ.i ^u.^ers of positive and negative emotions 
reported. The occurrence of negative emotions might b« explained 
by Inapp.. (198J,) theory of relational development. He proposes 
that deteriori.ting relationships pass through a stagnation phase 
in which partners merely mark time and do not attempt to resolve 
relational Issues. The stage is characterized by the theme that 
•there is little sense bringing anything up because I know what 
will happen, and it won't be particularly pleasant" (Kuapp, 19821, 
P. 42). rnapp speculates that during the stagnation stage, 
partners have cOTCrt dialogues with their partners about 
relational issues. Since these covert dialogues focus on the 
negative features of the relationship, the emotions which 
accompany them might h-s negative as well. 

Positive emotions may be attributed to the natural 
excitement that accompanies relational initiation and growth. 
Individuals imagine pleasant activities with relational partners, 
such as engaging in small talk, planning dates, and discussing 
shared interests. In addition, imagined interactions tend to 
take place with significant others. Therefore, we would expect 
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that thcac interactions would be ?atlefying. Finally, It Is 
possible that pleasantness Is associated with conversational 
control. Because In'ilvdluals tend to control their laaglned 
Interactions, they are £?ore able to acco«pllsh satisfactorily 
their coBSiunlcatlYe goals within thea, 

Hypot^esls two posited that respondents would report that 
the self talks «ore than the other In Imagined Interactions, 
This hypothesis i^as supported and suggests that the self 
dOBlnates luaglned i rxt era c tlo ns , a finding consistent with 
literature on attribution theory. Attribution theorists have 
examined the funda«ental attribution error in which there are are 
actor-observor differences in accounting for the cause of 
behavior (Nisbett & Ross, 1979; Hoss, 1977; Kelley & Mlchella, 
1980), Research Indicates that infornation about self is aore 
available than Inforaation about others, and that the self is 
relatively unable to take the perspectives of others. Thus, 
individuals process priaarily their own role and thoughts in 
inagined interactions and not the roles and thoughts of others. 

The tilrd hypothesis received partial support. This 
hypothesis was nondirectional and posited that lonely individuals 
would differ froa non-lonely individuals in their reports of 
laaglned interaction. There was no difference between levels of 
loneliness and aaount of verb age observed in the laaglned 
interaccloas. However, lonely respondents experienced less 
coaaunlcaytlon satisfaction and aore negative oaotlons froa their 
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l»agined Interactions than nonlonely Individuals. This supports 
earlier findings of Edwards ct al, (1987) that imagined 
interactions mmj be dysfunctional for lonely individuals. They 
found that lonely Individuals report that imagined interactions 
are less useful for preparing for actual interactions than do 
non-lonely individuals. 

The coding of the topics of inagined interactions provided 
moderate support for the fourth hypothesis. This hypothesis 
posited that individuals would report that many of their iaagined 
interaction topics are concerned with issues in opposite-sex 
relationships. Given that the sample was college aged and 
presumably in an environment where social relationships are 
encouraged, it is not surprising that their thoughts are 
preoccupied with the opposite sex and with dating. Research cc 
other populations of subjects ray reveal a greater variety of 
topics addressed in imagined interactions. 

Related to relational topics, the fifth hypothesis predicted 
that imagined interactions would occur regularly with intima;^e 
partners. This prediction was supporters. Imagined Interactions 
tended to be with romantic partners, followed by family members, 
and more frequently with knowu relational partners than with 
unknown individuals. Thus, they occur with significant others 
rather than with acquaintances or strangers. Our data offer 
support for Duck's (I98O) speculation than individuals spend time 
Alone replaying relational events, analyzing future encounters 
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and e\en fantasizing about potential outcomes for a given 
relationship, 

I flP ll Cflt l Q O g and Dlreotlgnp for Future Researpb 

Imagined interactions, at least among college students, 
occur with regularity (Edwards et al., 198?). This study found 
that topics concerning relational issues are common. Not 
surprisingly, imagined interactions occur primarily with romantic 
partners. This is Important because it means that "covert 
dialogues* (Inapp, 1984) occur in more than Just the stagnation 
stage of relationships. Our results reveal that they occur 
before initial contact is made, such as when an individual 
imagines asking (or being asked) for a date. Imagined 
interactions also occur with ex-partners. For example, one 
female reported an Imagined Interaction with 'n ex-lover who 
terminated the relationship. He apologized for the hurt be 
caused and says how wrong he was to let her go. She responded 
that she hated him and that she was better off with her present 
boyfriend. This is an example of imagined interactions occurring 
in what might be referred to as the »11th» Interaction stage- 
post- termination awareness of an ex-partner through Imagined 
Interactions. Imagined interactions may be used to reinterpret 
past relational episodes as well as to prepare for future 
encounters through a rehearsal function (Edwards et al., 1987). 

The social experiences of the respondents in this study may 
limit gcneralizability to other populations of relational 
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partners. This is predicated on the assumption that college 
sophomores are in learning experiences with the opposite sex* 
Contrast this with a married population who may have more 
experiences to draw on. We may expect that positive emotions for 
imagined interactions arc associated with more happily married 
spouses compared to less happy marriages. Research to test these 
and related questions is currently underway. 
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Table 1 

Frequencies of General Topics of Imagined interactions 
GROUP GENTOPS (2NERAL II TOPICS 



PCT OF PCT OF 



CATEGORY LABEL 


CODE 


CCXJNT 


RESPONSES 


CASES 


QXJFL ICTS/PROTLEWS 


1 


28 


14 


.4 


40.0 


XiAllNU 


2 


43 


22 


.1 


61.4 


DUnUUL 


3 


20 


10 


.3 


2o.o 


WURK/JOB 


A 

4 


25 


12 


.8 


35.7 


ACTIVITIEo 


c 

b 


23 


11 


.8 


32.9 


FAnI LY/nOnE 


0 


10 


5 


.1 


14.3 


MONEY 


7 


6 


3 


.1 


8.6 


FRIENDS 


8 


16 


8 


.2 


22.9 


EX-'PARINERS 


9 


2 


1 


.0 


2.9 


SMALL TALK 


10 


4 


2 


.1 


5.7 


MISCELLANEOUS 


11 


18 


9 


.2 


25.7 


TOTAL 


RESPONSES 


195 


100 


.0 


278.6 


0 MISSING CASES 


70 VALID CASES 
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Table 2 

Frequencies of General imagined interaction Partners 
GROUP GENRELS GENERAL 11 PARTNERS 



PCT OF per OF 



CATEGORY LABEL 


CCCE 


COUNT 


RESPONSES 


CASES 


ROMANTIC PARTNER 


1 


44 


31.9 


63.8 


FAMILY MEMBER 


2 


25 


18.1 


36.2 


FRIENDS 


3 


24 


17.4 


34.8 


WORK/JC» RELATED 


4 


9 


6.5 


13.0 


ROOMMATES 


5 


6 


4.3 


8.7 


PEOPLE IN AUTHORITY 


6 


8 


5.8 


11.6 


EX-PARTNERS 


7 


li 


8.0 


15.9 


STRANGERS 


8 


2 


1.4 


2.9 


PROSPECTIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


9 


5 


3.6 


7.2 


MISCELLANEOUS 


10 


4 


2.9 


5.8 


TOTAL 


RESPONSES 


135 


100,0 


200.0 



1 MISSING CASES 89 VALID CASES 
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Table 3 

Frequencies of Dialogue Partners 
GROUP RELS DIALOGUE PARTNER 





CODE 


COUNT 


PCT OF 
RESPONSES 


PCT OF 
CASES 


i\\^iru>i lie trg\i\ ITNCtiN 


1 


24 


32.0 


35.8 


FAMILY MEMBER 




9 


12.0 


13.4 


FRinODS 


o 


10 


21.3 


23.9 


WORK/J(» RELATED 


4 


7 


9.3 


10.4 


ROOMMATES 


5 


4 


5.3 


6.0 


PEOPLE IN AUTHORITY 


6 


3 


4.0 


4.5 


EX-PARINERS 


7 


6 


S.O 


9.0 


STRANGERS 


8 


2 


2.7 


3.0 


PROSPECTIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


9 


4 


5.3 


6.0 


TOTAL 


RESPONSES 


75 


100.0 


111.9 



3 MISSING CASES 67 VALID CASES 
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Table 4 



Recency of Imagined interactions 






VARIABLE REC 








CATEGORY LABEL 


CODE 


cam 


PCT OF 
RESPONSES 


TCXDAY 


1 


1 


10.8 


YESTERDAY 


2 


19 


29.2 


WITHIN Hffi WEEK 


3 


29 


44.6 


UP TO 2 WEEKS AGO 


4 


7 


10.8 


OVER TWO WEEKS AGO 


5 


3 


4.6 




TOTAL RESPONSES 


65 


100.0 


5 MISSING CASES 65 VALID CASES 






Table 5 








Location of imagined Interactions 






VARIABLE LOG 








CATEGORY LABEL 


CODE 


COWJT 


PCT OF 
RESPONSES 


OWN HOME 


1 


30 


45.5 


PARTNER HOME 


2 


3 


4.5 


IN L'hD 


3 


6 


9.1 


ON THE PHONE 


4 


6 


9.1 


PUBLIC PLACE 


5 


7 


10.6 


WORK SETTING 


6 


7 


10.6 


MISCELLANEOUS 


7 

TOTAL RESPONSES 


7 


10.6 


4 MISSING CASES 


66 VALID CASES 
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Table 6 

Reported Topics of imagined interactions 
GROUP RPTOPS REPORTED 11 TOPICS 



PCT OF PCT OF 



CATEGORY lABEL 


CODE 


COUNT 


RESPONSES 


CASES 


CONFLICTS/PROBLEMS 


1 


19 


17.1 


28.8 


EATING 


2 


30 


27.0 


45.5 


SCHOOL 


3 


8 


7.2 


12.1 


WORK/JOB 


4 


10 


9.0 


15.2 


ACTIVITIES 


c 


1 0 

1. J 


11 7 


1 0 "7 


FAMILY/HOME 


6 


2 


1.8 


3.0 


MONEY 


7 


1 


0.9 


1.5 


FRIENDS 


8 


9 


8.1 


13.6 


EX-PARTOERS 


9 


5 


4.5 


7.6 


SMALL TALK 


10 


6 


5.4 


9.1 


MISCELLANEOUS 


11 


8 


7.2 


l?.l 




TOTAL RESPONSES 


111 


100.0 


168.2 



4 MISSING CASES 66 VALID CASES 



Table 7 

Source of First Line of Dialogue 
VARIABLE First Line 

PCT OF 

CATEGORY LABEL CODE COUNT RESPONSES 

SELF 1 38 69.1 

OTHER 2 _ri 30.9 

TOTAL RESPONSES 
15 MISSING CASES 55 VALID CASES 
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Table 8 



Source of i^ast Line of Dialogue 



VARIABLE 



Last Line 



CATEGORY LABEL 



CODE 



COUNT 



PCT OF 
RESPONSES 



SELF 



1 



25 



45.5 



OTHER 



2 



54.5 



TOTAL RESPONSES 



15 MISSING CASES 55 VALID CASES 



Table 9 

Frequencies of Self Words, Other Words, Self Lines, Other Lines, 
Self Questions and Other Questions 



NiaiBER OF VALID OBSERVATIONS (LISTWISE) - 41.00 



VARIABLE 


MEAN 


STD DEV 


MINIMUM 


MAXIMUM 


VALID N 


IISAT 


46.877 


11.653 


24.00 


70.00 


65 


SELFLI 


2.764 


1.319 


1 


6 


55 


OTHLI 


2.564 


1.316 


1 


6 


55 


SELFWO 


43.491 


33.066 


4 


186 


55 


OTHWO 


27.327 


20.549 


1 


97 


35 


SELFPQU 


.873 


1.072 


0 


5 


55 


OTHQU 


.873 


1.072 


0 


5 


55 


UCLALS 


46.649 


13.971 


23.00 


91.00 


57 



ERJC 
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Table 10 

Emotional level of the Dialogues 
VARIABLE EMOLEY 

PCT OF 

CATEGORY LABEL CODE COUNT RESPONSES 

STRONG 1 34 55.7 

MEDIUM 2 12 19.7 

NEUTRAL 3 15 24.6 

TOTAL RESPONSES 
9 MISSING CASES 61 VALID CASES 



Table 11 

Observed Dialogue Topics 

OWUP UBSTOP OBSERVED 11 TOPICS 



CATEGORY LABEL 


CODE 


COUNT 


PCT OF 
RESPONSES 


PCT OF 
CASES 


CONFLICTS/PRCBLEMS 


1 


20 


22.2 


32.3 


DATING 


2 


23 


25.6 


37.1 


SCHOOL 


3 


7 


7.8 


11.3 


WORK/JCB 


4 


9 


10.0 


14.5 


ACTIVITIES 


5 


11 


12.2 


17.7 


FAMILY/HOME 


6 


2 


2.2 


3.2 


MONEY 


7 


1 


1.1 


1.6 


FRIENDS 


8 


7 


7.8 


11.3 


SMALL TALK 


10 


6 


6.7 


9.7 


MISCELLANEOUS 


11 


4 


4.4 


6,5 



TOTAL RESPONSES 



8 MISSING CASES 62 VALID CASES 
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Table 12 

Reported Imagined Interaction Emotions 



GROUP EMORPT REPORTED 11 EMOTION 



PCT OF ?CT OF 
O^TEGORY LABEL CC©E COUNT RESPONSES CASES 



NEGATIVE 


1 


21 


41.2 


50.0 


POSITIVE 


2 


22 


43.1 


52.4 


MIXED 


5 


8 


15.7 


19.0 



TOTAL RESPONSES 



28 MISSING CASES 42 VALID CASES 



Table 13 

I-Test Comparing Self-Talk and Other Talk 

VARIABLE NUMBER STANDARD * T DEGREES OF 2-TAIL 

OF CASES MEAN DEVIATION * VALUE FREEDOM PRC». 



SELFVJO * 

43.4909 33.066 * 
55 * 3.42 54 0.001 

27.3273 20.549 * 
OTHWO * 



SELFLI * 

2.7636 1.319 * 
55 * 2.11 54 0.040 

2.5636 l.?16 * 
OTHLI * 



Table 14 

Reported Emotions by lonely and Non-lonely individua ls 
****CROSSTABULATION**** 



LONLI 
BY EMORPT 



(GROUP) REPORTED II EMOTION 



COUNT 

WtJLI 

NCW-LONELY 1 
LCWELY 2 



CX)LUMN 
TOTAL 



EMORPT 
NEGATIVE 

1 

6 

13 



19 
54.3 



POSITIVE MIXED 

2 5 

11 3 

.6 4 



17 
48.6 



PERCENTS AND TOTALS BASED ON RESPONDENTS 
35 VALID CASES 35 MISSING CASES 



7 

20.0 



ROW 
TOTAL 



16 

45.7 

19 

54.3 

35 

100.00 



Table 15 

T-Test Con^ring Satisfaction with Dialogue Between Lonely and 
Non-Lonely Individuals . 

SEPARATE VARIANCE EST. 

VARIANCE NUMBER STANDARD T DEGREES OF 2-TAIL 

OF CASES MEAN DEVIATION VALUE FREEDOM PRC«. 

IISAT 

Non-lonely 25 51.3200 10.609 

3.39 49.95 0.001 

Lonely 28 41.5714 10.301 
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